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of the continental non-intercourse policy, would be brought 
for sale about three or four o'clock, and ten, twenty, and a 
hundred guineas paid for it, if the date was recent, and it 
contained any fresh accounts or bulletins of Bonaparte's 
German campaigns. Of the importance of the news thus 
obtained, an idea will be found from a note which we tran- 
scribe, addressed to the then editor of the Sun, and quoted by 
him in his " Autobiography:": — 

" Mr. Goulburn presents his compliments to Mr. Jerdan, and is extremely 
obliged to Mm for the very interesting and satisfactory information con- 
tained in the Sim of this evening, of ■which Government had not received 
any information from other quarters. 

" Downing-street, October 8th, 1S13. " 

Some of these editors have been very strange fellows. When 
the Aurora newspaper was started — which it was confidently 
hoped would enjoy a similar patronage from the fashionable 
hotel-keepers and landlords at the "West-end which the 
Morning Advertiser has had from the class of publicans — the 
supreme potentate might sometimes be seen presenting a very 
odd figure. He had been originally intended for the kirk, and 
was a well-informed man ; but to see him at or after midnight 
in his official chair, writing his " leader," was, wc arc assured, 
a treat for a philosopher. With the slips of paper before him, 
a pot of porter close at hand, and a pipe of tobacco in his 
mouth, or casually laid down, he proceeded secundem artem. 
The head hung with the chin on his collar-bone, as in deep 
thought — a whiff— another— a tug at the beer— and a line and 
a half, or two lines, committed to the blotted paper ! By this 
process, repeated with singular regularity, he would contrive, 
between the hours of twelve and three, to produce as decent a 
newspaper column as was perhaps the average of that time. 
Verily is it true, in reference to men as well as to scenes, that 
" distance lends enchantment to the view." 

In order to convey an idea of the sale of the daily news- 
papers published, the following estimate may be given : — 

1848. 1849. 1850. 

Times 11,025.500 .... 11,300,000 .... 11,900,000 

Morning Advertiser .'. 1,538,000 1,528,000 1,549,000 

Daily News 3,530,000 .... 1,375,000 .... 1,152,000 

Morning Herald 1335,000 1,147,000 1,139,000 

Morning Chronicle 1,150,000 937,500 .... 912.547 



POETRY AND PAINTERS. 
Poetry and Painting are closely connected ; what the one 
describes, the other portrays. Painting is only the offspring 
of poetry — one of the manifestations of the poetic spirit. 
Poetry is not syllables that jingle well together, prose cramped 
into metre, versification that may be measured by feet, and 
made to flow through meadows of margin ; it is something 
higher, nobler, better than this. The poet is not simply a man 
who can sit in a chair and write verses, but he is a man speak- 
ing to man : a man, it is true, endued with more lively sensi- 
bility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, 
than are supposed to be common among mankind ; who has 
contemplated nature in her thousand forms, who has treasured 
within him the remembrance of all that is beautiful and great, 
who has studied the huge volume that lies open before him 
with all its mountain tropes and lofty periods, and who is 
willing to communicate the sweetness he enjoys. This spirit 
is revealed to the world in unceasing variety. 

Sometimes it produces a great man towering above his 
fellows — as he who was driven into greatness by the deer- 
stalking prosecution of a Warwickshire squire— Shakspeare, 
at whose words the world still laughs, or sheds big tears of 
sorrow, as the case may be. Sometimes it gives us a man 
whose beautiful conceptions are vividly portrayed in glowing 
colours on the canvass ; a Kaphael, whose glorious grouping 
and rich colouring attract our earnest gaze, and waken up 
within us something of the spirit of the painter. Old Bible 
scenes, so touching, so august, so natural, that we seem to 
breathe the very air of Palestine, and dwell within that holy 
land where Hebrew chivalry and Hebrew sanctity were cen- 
turies agone exhibited. Sometimes the poetic spirit i§ embodied 



in the stone, and from the granite or the marble a Canova's 
chisel picks out the thing of beauty. Sometimes it shows 
itself in the lofty building which rises up before us in all its 
graceful proportions ; and sometimes it is heard in solemn 
strains of harmony that wake up memories deep and tender, 
and fill the soul with rapture. . 

Poetry is evident in all these things. But it is especially 
evident in words and in colours. Each of these have their 
peculiar advantages. The writer in harmonious numbers tells 
us of some bright and beautiful scene — some happy spot from 
whence it seems all sorrow has fled for ever away ; or, it may 
be, describes some pastoral locality— with exquisite fidelity 
presents us with minute particulars— the old mill-stream, the 
lowing cattle, the humble peasant, the setting sun, the back- 
ground of trees, the thick close shadow}' wood, where the last 
rays of the sun are shining in aslant, making a path of golden 
light along the stems and branches in its range— gnarled 
trunks, and twisted boughs, and trembling leaves, and bark- 
stripped bodies of old trees ; and a long, long time it takes to 
tell all this, and the reader has to fashion it in his mind's eye, 
and imagine how it looked ; — but the painter at once brings the 
whole scene before us, the very autumn tints upon the leaves, 
the parasite that climbs upon the oak, beneath whose shade 
the peasant man is sitting. Then, again, on the other hand, 
the painter has done all he can in that one view, — he can give 
you but a momentary glance, — he cannot show you how the 
sunlight died away, and darkness fell upon the wood. But 
the poet still goes on, the lengthening shadows lengthen still, 
fresh incidents occur, the narrative is told — of humble mun- 
dane life or angel world — fact after fact, or incident after inci- 
dent, till the final catastrophe comes. 

The poet Young and the painter Blake were of the same 
turn of thought, and it is this that makes the illustrations 
which Blake has furnished so admirably adapted to the Night 
Thoughts. They are grotesque and sublime, and so is the poem. 
The painter fully enters into all the wonderful metaphors 
which the poet has used, and illustrates them and makes them 
corporeal. The picture which is to be seen in the Society of 
Arts in London, the " Final Judgment," by Barry, exhibits 
the same sort of feeling that is evident in the " Inferno" of 
Dante. Poets "and painters are guided by the same genius, 
appeal to the same feelings, but work with different tools. 

Aristotle says that poetry is the most philosophic of all 
writing, inasmuch as its object was truth, not individual and 
local, but general and collective. And so it is ; and the poet, 
or the painter, who makes his work the image of man and 
nature, is doing good service to the world. But nature must 
be presented in her beautiful form ; not only the experience 
but the imagination must work ; and the tendency should ever 
be to elevate, and never to debase. 

The great end of painting is to please the eye, and the chief 
design of poetry is to please the mind. Thus far the parallel 
of the arts holds true ; with this difference, that the principal 
end of painting is to please, and the chief design of poetry is 
to instruct. In this the latter seems to have the advantage 
over the former; but when we consider the work of the 
painter as suggestive of the highest and noblest emotions, 
we can hardly confine the benefit of instruction exclusively 
to poetry. 

"True poetry the painter's power displays ; 

Truepainting emulates the poet's lays,— 
' The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 

Alternate change their office and their name ; 

Bid silent poetry the canvass warm, 

The tuneful page with speaking charm. 
" What to the ear sublimer rapture brings, 

That strain alone the genuine poet sings ; 

That form alone where glows peculiar grace, 

The genuine painter condescends to trace: 

No sordid theme will verse or paint admit, 

Unworthy colours, or unworthy wit." 

Enough has been said to show that the spirit of poetry 
belongs alike to the writer and the painter ; and here we close, 
lest a weary reader should be tempted to re-echo the words of 
good King George II., " / IwU doelry, and Bainiing too" 



